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OSBORNE AMENDMENT A BLOW AIMED AT AMERICA 


Whether or Not Congress Creates Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park, this Amendment, if Passed, 
will Destroy Two of the World’s Finest Spectacles 





NATIONAL PARKS DATES 


Announcement of Opening and Closing Times for 
the Coming National Parks Season 


Crater Lake, Oregon July 1 to September 1 
General Grant, California............. May 24 to October 10 
Glacier, Montana June 15 to September 15 
Grand Canyon, Arizona Open all the year 
Hawaii, Hawaiian Islands Open all the year 
Hot Springs, Arkansas Open all the year 
Lassen Volcanic, California June 15 to September 1 
Mesa Verde, Colorado May 15 to November 1 
Mount Rainier, Washington June 15 to September 15 
Rocky Mountain, Colorado June 15 to October 1 
Sequoia, California May 24 to October 10 
Yellowstone, Wyoming June 20 to September 15 
Yosemite, California Open all the year 

As compared with charges for similar quality of service else- 
where, rates for board, transportation and horseback trips are 
distinctly cheap in all national parks. These rates are fixed by 
Government. 

There are free automobile camps in all. 

Cheap cafeterias and free Nature Guide service, after suc- 
cessful experiments in Yosemite, are being extended to other 
national parks. 











NEW CAMP IN THE GRAND CANYON 


The new suspension bridge which carries the trail across 
the Colorado River in the bottom of the Granite Gorge of 
the Grand Canyon opens up the Tonto trails of the won- 
derful north side to visitors. Several fine streams enter 
from the north wall, making it possible and pleasurable to 
explore the amazing spectacles of the canyon floor. 

The first move toward this end is the building of a 
camp north of the suspension bridge on beautiful Bright 
Angel Creek. It consists of three unique stone cottages 
and a central dining hall. This will be an over-night stop- 
ping place on the trail between El Tovar Hotel on the 
south rim and the camp on the north rim, as well as the 
point of departure up and down the Tonto trail of the 
north side. Eventually there will be a garden and an 
orchard, constituting a real oasis in the arid desert bottom. 

It will be opened this month under the management of 
Fred Harvey. 


A MERICA will lose two of the finest natural spectacles 

in the world of scenery if Congress passes the amend- 

ment which Henry Ellsworth Osborne of Los Angeles pur- 

poses to offer to the Barbour Bill when it comes to a vote 
in the House a few weeks hence. 

The Tehipite Valley is a greater canyon than Yosemite, 
with loftier walls, wilder forest-covered floors and a roar- 
ing river which is the prince of Sierra trout streams. 

The King’s River Canyon is celebrated the country over, 
and will become celebrated the world over, for its wonder- 
fully castellated towering sides and the rich beauty of its 
floor and river. 

With Yosemite, these constitute a trio of enormous 
trough-like, geologically unique granite canyons, strongly 
differentiated, which stands wholly alone of their kind. 

The situation is this: 

The Barbour Bill calls for the creation of the Roosevelt- 
Sequoia National Park, which will rank among the very 
first of the System. The Osborne amendment will attempt 
to dam these two canyons within the proposed boundaries 
and turn their forested floors into power reservoirs. 


Heads Water Power Wins, Tails the Nation Loses 


If this amendment passes and the Barbour Bill becomes 
law, these canyons will be lost forever to popular use—be- 
sides introducing water power into our National Parks. 

If this amendment passes and the Barbour Bill fails, 
the Water Power Commission will not fail to follow the 
will of Congress as expressed by the amendment, and 
grant, anyway, the water power applications already filed. 

In either event, therefore, whether Congress passes or 
defeats the Barbour bill, its previous passage of Repre- 
sentative Osborne’s amendment means the loss forever of 
these two unique canyons to the use and enjoyment of the 
people and the fame of the nation. 

Let Congress and the people note well. 

No constructive bill of such importance as the Barbour 
Bill to the upbuilding of our National Parks System has — 
been before Congress since that which created the Grand 
Canyon National Park; and none of its importance will be 
offered in the future; for, with the Roosevelt-Sequoia, we 
exhaust our national possibilities of parks of the first order. 

Let us, then, briefly review the new park’s features: 


One of the World’s Foremost si 


The area included in the boundaries of the coming . 
Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park lies less than a hundred 
miles south of Yosemite National Park. and, like Yosem- 








ite, begins at the crest of the Sierra and drops westward 
so as to include fine examples of California’s richest forest 
belt. It is sixty miles north and south, and thirty-eight 
miles wide at its widest point. It encloses eleven hundred 
square miles. Half of the present Sequoia National Park 
is enclosed within these boundaries. The lower half, which 
is nearly seventy per cent open grazing land and con- 
tains no scenic features of superlative quality, will return 
to the National Forest. 

The climax of the Sierra is this park’s eastern bound- 
ary. From north to south, as we travel the John Muir 
Trail rise Striped Mountain, 13,160 feet; North Palisade, 
14,254 feet; Middle Palisade, 14,049 feet; Mount Fiske, 
13,328 feet; Mount Baxter, 13,118 feet; University Peak, 
13,588 feet; Junction Peak, 13,903 feet; Mount Tyndall, 
14,025 feet; and Mount Whitney, 14,501 feet; supporting 
Mount Whitney on the south is Mount Langley, 14,042 
feet. West of this shining wall, and between its flanking 
bulwarks are broad, treeless, lake-bearing cirques, often 
cirque within cirque, set in silvery granite, hung with sun- 
capped snow garlands, and dripping with glaciers. Cul- 
mination comes with Mount Whitney, the highest summit 
in the United States, which lifts its head only a little 
above those of its gigantic neighbors. 


Wonders of the High Sierra 


West of the new park’s castellated eastern boundary is 
the celebrated High Sierra, a zone of tremendous jagged 
peaks, of intermediate pinnacled walls, of enormous cirques 
enclosing remnants of once gigantic glaciers, of adorable 
high altitude valleys knee deep in wild flowers, of trees, 
picturesque forests, turquoise lakes in chains. 

Descending rapidly westward, the zone next the High 
Sierra and merging indistinguishably with it affords en- 
joyment to a far more numerous summer population. This 
is the domed and bouldered country below timber-line 
where camping is a never ending pleasure. It is crossed 
by innumerable lesser ranges buttressing the High Sierra; 
from these cross-ranges many noble peaks arise, and be- 
tween them roar trout rivers of high degree, spreading 
here and there into lakes of exquisite beauty. 

Here are found magnificent meadows, forest bordered. 
Here are innumerable lesser canyons of wonderful beauty, 
tributary to the greater. Here, thousands of camping 
parties, anglers, idlers, trampers or riders of the trail can 
sojourn for long summers and scarcely know that others 
share its pleasures. ’ 


The Forest Zone 


Westward again the park merges rapidly into an area of 
greater meadows and magnificent forests. This is the zone, 
if we may call so indefinite a thing a zone, of the great 
valleys and the big trees. Here is the Giant Forest, with 
its million sequoia trees scattered among its millions of 
other giants, sugar pine, cedar, white fir and yellow pine, 
each producing the tallest and thickest examples possible 
of its kind. 

The groves of the present Sequoia National Park will 
contribute to the Roosevelt-Sequoia spectacle an element 
even more remarkable, of its own kind, than the bristling. 
glaciered, cirque-hollowed Sierra summit, or than the sea 
of white-capped peaks called the High Sierra, or than the 
stupendous Kern Canyon with its lofty sculptured sides 
and marvellously diversified surrounding divides of 
massed shining granite peaks. 

One will never forget his first glimpse of a great red 
sequoia among the massed ranks of gray trunks. It is a 





gigantic thing in comparison with its monster neighbors; 
it glows among their dull columns; it is clean and spot- 
less among their moss-hung trunks; branchless it disap- 
pears in their upper foliage, hinting at steeple heights 


above. You are amazed. You cannot believe, realizing bye 


comparison the size of the monster sugar pine close by. 
Yet, this is a modest sequoia. Its stem is only twelve feet 
or less in diameter. There are others twice as thick! 


Save These Mighty Spectacles 


And then the great canyons! 

The Kings River valleys in the upper part of the park 
are the bones of contention. 

The Middle Fork contains the Tehipite Valley, the South 
Fork, the Kings River Canyon. These correspond in kind 
and origin, and in a general way in size, with the Yosem- 
ite Valley. While neither of them has Yosemite’s ex- 
quisite beauty, both must be classed with Yosemite as 
scenic spectacles. They are both deeper, more rugged, more 
romantic and far more beautiful than the famous Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. 

It is to turn these into reservoirs so that the City Gov- 
ernment of Los Angeles may attract new manufacturing 
interests by offering to sell them cheap water power that 
Representative Osborne will introduce his amendment. 

These are the prizes in the action before Congress of the 
Los Angeles City Government vs. the Whole People of the 
United States. Even the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce has passed opposing resolutions. 


Tehipite, Wonder of Canyons! 


The floor of the valley is exceedingly rough but fasci- 
nating. It could accommodate hundreds of campers. And 
the river! It is times larger than the Merced. From the 
beginning to the end of the valley, it is a succession of cas- 
eades, swift rushes and pools. It is the finest trout river I 
ever fished. 

Opposite Tehipite Dome, Mount Harrington rises a 
thousand feet higher than Cloud’s Rest above Yosemite, 
namely, seven thousand feet. From near its summit, cas- 
cades tumble into the Middle Fork. 

The Tehipite Valley is' nothing short of the most in- 
spiring chasm in the Sierra. It ranks in its own way with 
the greatest American spectacles! 

Unquestionably, it is one of the most striking features 
in American scenery; wholly lacking the Yosemite type of 
beauty, it is far ruggeder, more virile. It is bigger. It 
has power, majesty. Its walls are loftier. The Tehipite 
Dome, 3.290 feet above the Valley floor, is one of the five 
greatest rocks of the scenic world, the others being El 
Canitan and Half Dome in the Yosemite, the Grand Sen- 
tinel in the Kings River Canyon, and El Gobernador in 
Zion National Park. Just for comparison’s sake, the 
famous Rock of Gibraltar, if transferred to Tehipite Val- 
ley, would rise 700 feet less than half-way up the Tehipite 
Dome. 


The walls are correspondingly striking; on the whole e 


they rise higher than Yosemite’s. They are perpendicular 
and remarkably eroded. There is one place where a land- 
slide has rolled rocks as big as houses more than halfway 
across the valley floor. 


The Kings River Canyon 


The big valley of the South Fork, the Kings River 
Canvon, is not easy to differentiate. The two are similar; 
their difference is of degree. Both lie east and west with 
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enormous precipices rising on either side of rivers of quite 

‘extraordinary beauty. Both present sculptured walls of 
exceptional boldness of design. Both are heavily wooded. 
Both are far above the average of Sierra valleys. 

But the Kings River Canyon outlines are softer, the val- 
ley floor broader, the river less turbulent. If the keynote 
of the Tehipite Valley is wild exuberance, the keynote of 
the Kings River Canyon is wild beauty. The one excites, 
the other charms. 

Like Yosemite and Tehipite, the Kings River Canyon 
has narrow rocky gates at its outlet. It is these, in fact, 
that the Los Angeles City Government wants to dam, 


' destroying all access to the valleys. 


The great rock of the Kings River Canyon is the Grand 
Sentinel, and it is right in the gates of the valley. If 
it is not the equal of El Capitan, Tehipite Dome and Half 
Dome, it does not fall much short of equality. 

The Kings River Canyon is more accessible than the 
Tehipite Valley. Being broader and flatter, it will accom- 
modate far more pleasure seekers. In fact, there is a pros- 
perous camp there now, with a regular horseback service 
to the General Grant National Park. 


But We Must Kill that Osborne Amendment 


Such is the coming Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park. 
It is destined to become as celebrated, and as justly cele- 
brated, as any national park in the United States; in the 


’ years, as any area of equal size anywhere in the world. 


But remember, whether or not it becomes a national 
park, the passage of Representative Osborne’s proposed 
amendment will destroy forever the public use and enjoy- 
ment of these Sisters to Yosemite. 

Let us hope that the Representatives of the whole peo- 
ple will be present in the House when this bill comes up. 


STATE PARKS CONFERENCE A SUCCESS 


The second annual session of the National Conference 
on State Parks, which was held at Bear Mountain Inn, Pal- 
isade Interstate Park, New York, May 22-25, importantly 
advanced the now powerful movement toward the creation 
of large natural State reservations. Representatives of 
State governments, park and forest associations, and pub- 
lie-spirited organizations of other kinds were present from 
thirty-one States, including Maine and Texas, Washing- 
ton and Florida. 

The sessions were long and enthusiastic. News was ex- 
changed of the beginnings of new State park enterprises, 
and progress was reported in the promotion and develop- 
ment of many recently started and others well advanced. 
The famous Interstate Park along the Hudson was itself 
a distinguished example of cooperation between States and 
the people, and its financing, administration and remark- 
able results were carefully studied. Five and a-half mil- 
lion people, most of them workers from New York City, 
used this park last year; hundreds of thousands spent their 


@ Vacations in its permanent lake-side camps. 


The conference did constructive work of value, develop- 
ing surer paths to success. National parks had their share 
in the discussions, each class of parks offering adminis- 
trative examples useful to the other. 

But the greatest accomplishment of all was the inspira- 
tion which each delegate carried back to his field of work. 

John Barton Payne was elected chairman, Chauncey J. 
Hamlin vice-chairman, Alfred M. Collins treasurer, and 
Beatrice M. Ward secretary. . 


. ing season. 


PRESIDENT AT YELLOWSTONE 


If he Attends the Semi-Centennial, he will be its 
third Presidential Visitor 


If President Harding visits the Yellowstone National 
Park this summer for the semi-centennial celebration of 
its establishment he will have been the third President to 
have viewed this American wonderland. 

President Arthur, accompanied by the Secretary of War, 
the Lieutenant-General of the Army, the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, United States 
Senators, Foreign Ministers from England and Germany, 
Members of Parliament, President of the Admiralty, to- 
gether with a large number of distinguished civilians and 
the official photographer, the late F. Jay Haynes, visited 
the Yellowstone in 1883. The President’s caravan was an 
imposing one; everybody was on horseback and the escort 
was a full troop of cavalry. The pack train was the most 
complete that ever took the road anywhere. The route 
covered nearly four hundred miles; couriers were sta- 
tioned at intervals of twenty miles, with relays that the 
President might remain in quick communication with all 
parts of the country, even though he was in the wilderness 
and 3,000 miles from the Capital. 

President Roosevelt came into the Yellowstone in April, 
1903, accompanied by the noted naturalist, Mr. John Bur- 
roughs. The President assisted at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the entrance gateway at Gardiner through 
which President Harding will pass. 

By a coincidence President Roosevelt also entered the 
park on horseback going to Tower Falls, where headquar- 
ter camps were established, from which point journeys to 
the Geyser Basins and Grand Canyon were made by sleigh, 
for in early April the park is covered deep in snow. 

The present permanent nature camp near Tower Falls 
is named Roosevelt Camp in commemoration of his visit. 
It is on the site chosen by Mr. Roosevelt. 

President Harding will view the new Yellowstone, and 
the fulfillment of the Act of Dedication, setting aside the 
area ‘‘for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.’’ For 
the Yellowstone of today with its splendid motor roads, 
excellent hotels, comfortable camps and free public camp 
grounds for motorists carrying their own camp equipment 
will entertain more than 100,000 people during the com- 
It will be a very different Yellowstone from 
that visited by President Arthur and President Roosevelt. 





GLACIER’S NEW NATURE GUIDE SERVICE 


The official nature guide service in Yosemite National 
Park having proved a sound success, a similar service, 
under the auspices of the University of Montana, will be 
established this season in Glacier National Park. 

It will be conducted by Dr. Charles H. Clapp, who has 
extensively studied the similar geological formations in the 
Canadian Rockies, Dr. J. E. Kirkwood, who has special- 
ized in the flowers, shrubs and trees of northern Montana, 
and Dr. M. J. Elrod, a biologist of reputation. They will 
conduct nature study parties, and lecture in the hotels. 





AFTER NEW MESA VERDE DISCOVERIES 


Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, has resumed his excavation of 
prehistoric mounds in the Mesa Verde National Park, Col- 
orado. He will give his customary evening talks around 
his camp fire this summer. 





GRAND CANYON STILL THERE 


Senator Cameron of Arizona Tried to Kill all Appro- 
priations but Compromised by Killing Utah’s 


The sensational adventuring into national parks finance 
of Senator Ralph H. Cameron of Arizona last February, 
when he tried to kill the entire appropriation of $88,000 
for the Grand Canyon National Park, has come to an end 
with the acceptance by Congress of the conference report 
appropriating $75,000 for the next fiscal year. The bill 
was signed May 24. 

During these three months, Senator Cameron stood out 
alone against the entire United States Senate, in fact 
against all Congress, showing himself the aggressive enemy 
of national park development. ‘‘We have spent too much 
money already,’’ he said in his speech of February 23, 
‘*for isms and fads and chasing rainbows; and, so far as 
I am concerned, if I can stop it I am going to do it.’’ 

He explained that one could reach the Grand Canyon 
by county highway or a privately owned railroad and 
stop there in a privately-owned hotel. ‘‘You can go there 
in any way you want to, by vehicle, horseback, automo- 
bile, Pullman car, special train, or otherwise; and why 
should we in the United States Senate appropriate this 
money when it isn’t needed ?’’ 

Senator Cameron succeeded in holding his position 
against the unanimous sentiment of Congress and the na- 
tion because he invoked ‘‘senatorial courtesy.’’ As we 
plain people outside the Senate would put it, he made it 
a personal matter. The final compromise, laboriously 
reached, restored practically everything in the original bill 
except the money for roads and trails necessary to enable 
people unaccustomed to wilderness hardships to see com- 
fortably the amazing spectacles visible only from the north 
rim. Though the north rim is also in Arizona, the high- 
way entrance is from Utah. The north rim groups with 
Zion National Park and other great Plateau spectacles, 
and Senator Cameron’s compromise, therefore, is all at 
Utah’s expense. 

The bill as passed provides that no part of the appro- 
priation shall be spent on the north rim. 





UTAH PLATEAUS NOW COMFORTABLY SEEN 


This summer’s visitors to Zion National Park will also 
find automobile service to Cedar Brakes, Bryce Canyon 
and the north rim of the Grand Canyon, but not a daily 
service. From Lund on the Salt Lake Route, stages leave 
on the odd calendar days, and from Marysville on the 
Denver and Rio Grande, on even calendar days. There 
are conditions. For the longer trips a maximum of four 
passengers is required, and for the Marysville trip the 
transportation company must be notified in advance. 

The tour that includes Cedar Brakes, Zion National 
Park and Bryce Canyon affords views of all the vivid 
strata from the identical limestone at the brink of the 
Grand Canyon up, including intimate studies of the three 
most striking of all, the Vermillion Cliff, the White Cliff 
and the Pink Cliff. These spectacles, both in coloring and 
erosional carving, are beautiful beyond description. 

The tour, which includes these and the Grand Can- 
yon’s north rim, exhibits the history of the earth’s surface 
from the Archaen period to comparatively modern times. 
If we conceive the history of the earth’s surface as cover- 
ing a period of a hundred million years, as geologists usu- 
ally do, we shall view the records in highly colored de- 
posits of more than ninety million years. 


A PARK OF DETACHED AREAS 


New Mexico wants it in an Indian Reservation, plus 
an irrigation Reservoir seventy miles away 


Possibly the oddest national park bill ever offered in 
Congress is that ‘‘defining the rights of the Mescalero 
Apache Indians in the Mescalero Indian Reservation, pro- 
viding for an allotment of certain lands therein in sev- 
eralty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and creating and 
defining the All Year National Park.’’ 

The Mesealero Indian Reservation is in southern New 
Mexico. It was created by Presidential proclamation, and 
this bill’s principal purpose is to confirm the Indians’ 
rights by Congressional enactment. The clauses and 
phrases which incidentally create the All Year National 
Park are so mixed up with those defining the rights of the 
Indians that the plain citizen cannot possibly separate 
them. On first reading, the bill appears to permit farm- 
ing, grazing, mining, lumbering, hunting, irrigation and 
water power in the new national park. 

What the bill does not make clear, but what its sponsors 
say it means is this: 

The proposed All Year National Park is to consist of an 
undetermined number of detached areas within and with- 
out the Mesealero Indian Reservation. Those within the 
reservation are to be chosen by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and are not to exceed in the aggregate 2000 acres, 
or a little more than three square miles. There may be 
six or seven of these little bits spotted through the res- 
ervation. The bill permits Indians to hunt and cut timber 
in them and probably do a number of other things which 
this nation does not permit in national parks, including 
using the streams for irrigation. 

Leaving the reservation the proposed All Year National 
Park jumps across fifteen miles of desert to include a 
small area of wonderfully picturesque bad lands known 
as the Mal Pais lava beds. Then it jumps again, this time 
across thirty-five miles of desert, to include an area of 
white gypsum sand which the winds blow back and forth, 
heaping them into mighty dunes and scooping deep val- 
leys, much as winds do in the Desert of Sahara. This 
region is known locally as the White Sands or the Gyp- 
sum Hills of Otero County. 

Finally the proposed All Year National Park takes still 
another jump across the desert, this time covering seventy 
miles, to gather in the ‘‘Elephant Butte Lake and all the 
lands appertaining thereto acquired or set apart as the 
site of the Elephant Butte Reservoir.’’ 

This is an irrigation reservoir with a dam of great size, 
which is the only reason claimed for its admission to the 
national parks system, but is also, of course, the nation’s 
all powerful reason for not admitting it. The people have 
not fought reservoir building in national parks for two 
years to be willing now to throw away the fruits of their 
victories by dragging in one already made. 


SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO YELLOWSTONE 


With the Northern Pacific reaching Yellowstone from 
the north, the Burlington from the east, and the Union 
Pacific from the west, the Chicago and Northwestern 
now boxes the Yellowstone compass by establishing en- 
trance from the south. 

On July 1, a motor omnibus line will begin meeting 
the morning train. The run to the park passes through 
one of the wildest parts of Wyoming, past Jackson Lake 
and the Teton Mountains. A stop over night will be made 
at Brooks Lake. The motor journey is 125 miles. 











